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ABSTRACT 

As the first part of a four part report to the U.S. 
Congress pursuant to Title IX, Section 901 of the Agricultural act of 
1970, this second annual report is limited to rural development 
activities of the a.S. Department of Agriculture (OSDA) delivery 
system (the OSDA National Rural Development Committee, State Rural 
Development Committee, and county committees) . Presented via 
statistical and narrative summaries and exemplary activities in 
various States, this report discusses each of the following major 
program thrusts: leadership and overall community development; 
comprehensive planning; community services and facilities; housing; 
health and welfare; manpower development; recreation and tourism; 
environmental protection; business and industrial development and 
rural cooperatives. Aoso presented are total efforts of the 
land-grant universities which involve training professional personnel 
for leadership, conducting research, and extending knowledge beyond 
the university to the populace. Discussion relative to committee 
membership, organization, and activity scope is supported by tabular 
displays relative to 1971 State and substate rural development 
committee composition, major activity involvement, and man^years of 
OSDA rural development information and technical assistance. Names 
and addresses of OSDA rural development committee chairmen are 
appended. (JC) 
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PRESIDEtd NIXON 



"The revitalization of rural America is one of the important 
objectives of my administration. For I am convinced that the 
growth which this Nation will inevitably experience in the 
coming decades will be healthy growth only if it is balanced 
growth — and_this means growth which is distributed among 
both urban arid rural areas." 



SECRETARY HARDIN 

"I ask each agency in the Department to give aggressive leader- 
ship and assistance to the rural development program. Our goal 
is to utilize our existing authorities to provide more jobs and 
income opportunities, improve rural living conditions, and enrich 
the cultural life of. rural America." 



CONGRESS OF THE UNITEff STATES 

"The Congress cocrroits itself to a sound balance between rural 
and urban America. The Congress considers this balance so 
essential to the peacev prosperity, and welfare of all our citi- 
zens that- the highest priority must be given, to the revitalization 
and development of rural areas.'.' 




DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 



OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 20250 



September 1, 1971 



Honorable Spiro T. Agnew 
President of the Senate 
V/ashington, D. C. 20510 



Honorable Carl Albert 

Speaker of the House of Representati 

Washington, D. C. 20515 



Dear Mr. President: 



Dear Mr. Speaker: 



As required by Title IX, Section 901(d) of the Agriculture Act of 1970, 
I am transmitting herewith the report of the Department of Agriculture 
reflecting our efforts in fiscal year 1971, to provide information and 
technical assistance to rural areas. 

The report clearly portrays the rapidly accelerating activities of the 
Department and its cooperators in dealing with the complex problems of 
rural areas. During fiscal year 1971, the Department devoted some 3,200 
man-years to providing information and technical assistance to local com- 
munities and development groups. More than 107,000 assists to different 
groups and/or specific projects were involved. 

In May 1971, a series of national conferences brought the members of the 
State Rural Development Committees of the 50 States and Puerto Rico to- 
gether to discuss progress and problems. The evidence of progress in this 
second year of Rural Development Committee operation is most encouraging. 
Most committees have established close liaison with their State Governor's 
office. In 14 States, the Governor has established a statewide rural de- 
velopment council or cabinet. 

To achieve the goals we have set for the revitalization of rural America, 
we still have a long way to go but now that we are mobilizing our resources, 
now that the impeding problems are being recognized and analyzed and the 
leaders at all levels aroused to action, we can look forv;ard to even greater 
progress in the coming year and years inmediately beyond. 

Sincerely, 




CLIFFORD M. HARDIN 
Secretary 
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SUMMARY HIGHLIGHTS 



The USDA committed over 3,200 man-years and provided approximately 107 000 
assists to different groups and organizations for rural development in' 
FY 1971, in the Department's efforts to bring about social, economic and 
cultural progress and produce a more balanced growth in this nation. 

This second annual report is in accordance with Title IX, Section 901(d) 
of the Agricultural Act of 1970 which states that the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall submit to Congress each year, a report reflecting the efforts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to provide information and technical assistance to 
small communities and less populated areas in regard to rural development. 
The report also must include the technical assistance provided by Land-Grant 
Colleges and universities, through the Extension Service, and other programs 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

USDA's delivery system includes its 50 State Rural Development Committees and 
2,274 area and county committees along with county. State, and national offices 
that provide this unique and unparalled system that delivers not only USDA pro- 
gram assistance but assists other Federal and State agencies in program del||ery. 

Assistance was rendered to rural areas through conducting an estimated 89,000 
workshops, conferences and meetings and 22,265 surveys and feasibilities studies 
These were attended by key community leaders, public officials and other inter- 
ested citizens seeking help in finding solutions to their pressing community 
problems. In addition, more than 10,000 different bulletins, newsletters, an « 
fact sheets were prepared and more than 4.3 million copies were distributed 
Some 188,000 radio and 25,000 TV broadcasts, announcements, and spots were 
prepared to assist in resolving the problems of rural America. 

Significant accomplishments were made in eleven concentrated program areas or 
thrusts. These thrusts include leadership and overall rural development; water, 
sewer, and solid waste disposal; environmental protection; comprehensive planning; 
recreation and tourism; housing; business and industry development; health and 
welfare; development of rural cooperatives; rural electric and telephone develop- 
ment; manpower training and education. 

For example in rural housing, 24 States and their Rural Development Committees 
placed particular emphasis on this need. It is noted that 145 man-years were 
devoted to solving housing problems in the nation by USDA and Extension em- 
ployees. Housing assists to individuals were 21,875. Some 4,567 communities 
were assisted. USDA employees conducted 14,752 meetings and produced 1,357 
surveys during the past year. Similar accomplishments are reported for each 
of the program thrust areas. 

Included in each program thrust area was the efforts provided by the Land-Grant 
universities. The Land-Grant universities, in helping citizens, voluntary groups 
and public policy-making bodies, enhanced the process of Rural Development during 
fiscal year 1971. This was a three-pronged role of training professional person- 
nel to serve as leaders, conducting research to discover knowledge, new products 
and new ways of solving problems, and extending knowledge from the university 
campus to the citizens of the State. 
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This report is limited to rural development activities and therefore does not 
include the technical assistance provided for agricultural production and mar- 
keting, and for the construction, maintenance and service of housing, community 
facilities, \/ater control structures and like projects. The report also does 
not indicate the budgetary emphasis being placed on rural development by the 
Department of Agriculture, For example, funding of USDA principal rural develop- 
ment programs in FY 1972 is estimated at more than 4 times the FY 1961 level 
($2,668,000,000 vs. $575,000,000) and 2 times the FY 1969 level ($2,668,000,000 
vs. $1,369,000,000). Financial assistance is reported in other Title IX reports. 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT — 
INFORMATION AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE DELIVERED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FISCAL YEAR 1971 ■ 

INTRODUCTION 

Itl lltf^ ^1°'' °l '-esources from rural America to the urban centers during 
the past century has produced a nation with 70 percent of its population 
living on 2 percent of the land. In contrast, the rural or nonTtSitan 
areas, which account for about 90 percent of the land, have one-third of the 
?nS^!fn?":^^° P''""? 9^ substandard housing, and receive only one- 
rourth of the personal income. During the 1960 's farm population declined 
hJ"! nir^^L- 5 percent annually, and 74 percent of all rural counties 
had a net outmigration. The continued flow has not been a matter of choice 
It s a product of a technological revolution in agriculture which, while 
H^.i '1a '""'^ efficiently fed nation in the world, has 

d sp 1 2d millions of workers without providing them alternative opportu- 
nities in rural America. 

2! •! ''"''^^ ^"^ amassing of millions more in a 

tew huge metropolitan areas have created tremendous problems for both rural 

?!!r.-^wl!c5?^-'"-:" PO^^^^i^! cri"^' congestion, pollution, and exorbitant 
nrnn^L ° • 'L^' ^! ' .^"^ inadequate health, education, and manpower 
programs, insufficient job opportunities, low-quality housing, and forced 
migration of young people from rural areas: ^ ^' 

The development of rural America can contribute to the solution of both of 

^^^nf%J^'^'S 'l T^^f,li^^^r ™^ °f ^^e Agricultural 

Act of 1970 which states "The Congress commits itself to a sound balance 
between rural and urban America. The Congress considers this balance so 
essential to the peace, prosperity, and welfare of all our citizens that 
of ruJll^aJear-'''^'*^ """^^ given to the revitalization and development 

State and local governments and local leaders are finding it increasingly 
difficult to deal with the complex problems of crime, congestion, pollution 
and high social costs in the cities; and inadequate health, education and 
manpower services, insufficient job opportunities and dilapidated housing 
in rural areas. However, there is an emerging national policy to put more 
of the decision-making responsibility for dealing with such problems in 
the hands of local government and local people. 

With this added responsibility and the growing complexities of communitv 
problems, an involved and well-informed citizenry is essential if rural 
America is to prosper and contribute to balanced growth nationally. The 
further development of rural America can contribute to the solution of 
both the rural and urban problems. 
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Rural America is at a distinct disadvantage in coping with these increasingly 
complex problems. Most rural communities cannot employ officials wlio devote 
full time to their growth and development. Most have limited technical 
expertise necessary to obtain State and Federal assistance. And most have 
only modest comprehensive planning programs. 

It is not surprising, then, that the local leaders and officials throughout 
the nation are asking that the Department of Agriculture, including the State 
Cooperative Extension Services, help them resolve their community problems in 
the same way that the Department has helped the farm, the firm, and the 
family resolve their individual problems in the past. They are seeking in- 
formation and technical assistance to help them mobilize their leadership, 
more clearly define their problems, understand the alternative solutions to 
these problems, and make decisions and take actions to accomplish their ob- 
jectives. Through this process, the community can become a better place to 
live, work, and raise a family. 

Responding to Needs 

The Department is firmly committed to responding to these needs of local 
communities. In the spirit of President Lincoln who in his fourth message 
to Congress called USDA "The People's Department," the emphasis in rural 
development is on helping people to help themselves. The policy is spelled 
out in Secretary's Memorandum 1667, "Rural Development Program," issued 
November 7, 1969. It states that "Development is the responsibility of 
local organizations, groups, and leaders. They provide the means through 
which the services of governmental agencies and professional personnel can 
be of assistance. The extent to which people are helped in improving rural 
living conditions will depend largely on the quality of educational and tech- 
nical assistance and other services provided by local professional personnel. 
In assisting the local individuals and groups, local staff will (1) support 
and guide local leadership in determining the direction for development of 
its community, (2) provide appropriate help to local groups in carrying out 
their development plans, and (3) assist local leaders to establish approp- 
riate liaison with other agencies and organizations, both public and private, 
who can contribute to the development of their communities. 

At the national level, overall Rural Development activities of the Department 
are. headed by a Deputy Under Secretary for Rural Development and a Rural 
Development Committee* consisting of the Administrators and Deputies of the 
Forest Service, Soil Conservation Service, Fanners Home Administration, Exten- 
sion Service, Rural Electrification Administration, Economic Research Service, 
and Farmer Cooperative Service. The Deputy Under Secretary works with Depart- 
ment and other Federal agencies to help people in the nation's towns and small 
cities improve their job opportunities and living conditions. He also works 
with Federal, State, and local officials and private groups to improve com- 
munity development policy and to help local leaders make better use of federal 
development program. The committee develops Department policies, programs, 
and priorities, and coordinates agency action on matters pertaining to rural 
development. 
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USDA'S DELIVERY SYSTEM 
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Each agency in the Department has been instructed to give aoarP«-ivp 

ship and assistance to rural develooment Thirrh^^no hL leader- 

every county in the Nation. These professionals working in tie S JJm 

t ey have also closely involved other Sutf and de rag^nc 2s n% e"" 
Rura Owe opment Connittees and network of resource back-ur The DemJt 

Rural Development Committees 

Secretary's Memorandum No. 1667 provides for the establishment of a II«;nA 
sel^JaHvp/?: '"''^ ?rt'nf°^''' '^'^ S*^*^' "e^blr pi eludes reSfe- 
arerTLX?;^s"tr\^?i?^!"^;-i ^^^^^k^^^!t?^ 
Cooperative Extension Service and the EcoJo^^f R^earci Serv?ce ' 

was to "establish liaison with the executive officers of 
li J/ H'r'"'"* f"^ ^^^^^ appropriate organizations " The cS"ee Sas 
also directed to "work closely with State and local people in Lnnnrt n? 
prehensive planning and development." . ^ ^ "PP^'^* °^ 

State-USDA Committees for Rural Development have been organized in all SO 
States and Puerto Rico and have just completed their f??st f^n yea? Jf Sork. 

The coordinated Rural Development efforts of these six aaencies - whirh 
collectively reach out into every rural community of America -- have become 
an important link in the chain of information and technica? assistance 
flowing to rural America from the USDA. assistance 

Secretary;s Memorandum No. 1667 also called for recognizing that development 
IS the primary responsibility of local people. However, the role of cSS^di 
nator IS appropriate for Committees and suggests a number of S?her roles-- 
including catalyzer, educator, discoverer, facilitator and analys? n 
keeping with the spirit of leaving "most details of the develoSt process 

cat t V srnJ'''°"'H ''''' ^^^"^^^ tl!e STL of d" ^ 

cate, activist or crusader for a cause. 

Each State Committee elects its own officers, develops its own ooeratina 
procedures and enlarges its membership as it sees fit. operating 
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MetT^bership . On June 30, 45 Committees included members of USDA agencies other 
than ^:he "core" agencies* The additional agency most frequently represented 
was the Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service. 

Forty-two Committees include representatives from State government, typically 
representatives from the Governor's office and/or the State planning agency. 
Twenty-nine State Foresters are members- "^wenty-nine had members from 
State Land-Grant Universities, most commonly someone from the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, In addition, 14 States had expanded their basic membership 
to include representatives from Federal agencies other than USDA at the State 
level and 12 included representatives from outside of government, (see Table 1) 

In 18 States, Rural Development is considered so important that Statewide Rural 
Development groups have been formed by the Governor, the General Assembly or by 
other groups with Statewide interest in RD. These usually have broad-based 
memberships. The USDA State Committees relate to these State groups through 
interlocking memberships and other ways. 

For instance, the Chairman of the USDA State RD Committee is an ex-officio 
member of the Illinois Cabinet on Rural Development, created by Executive 
Order of the Governor on April 6, 1971. In Ohio , the USDA Committee is a part 
of the overall State Resources Development Committee. In South Dakota , the 
Governor has organized a State RD Committee and the USDA Committee is working 
closely with this group to see how the USDA agencies can brst cooperate with 
the Governor's office on multi-county planning. Members of the Virginia USDA 
Council are a part of, and work closely with, the Virginia Resources Council. 

This sampling illustrates how, in many ways, USDA Committees are working for 
total Rural Development in their respective States. 

Organization . Most State Committees have established task forces or sub-commit- 
tees of various kinds to help carry out their objectives. Again, a sampling 
of State activities may help explain the kinds of things Committees are attempt- 
ing to accomplish* 

7he Alabama USDA Rural Development Council operates with ad-hoc committees 
appointed by the Chairman on situations and issue areas which need the specific 
attention and/or action of the Council. Louisiana has six working committees; 
Mississippi has six areas of emphasis, with a Committee member responsible for 
providing overall leadership in each area. Nevada has decided to concentrate 
on efforts on rural housing and rural recreation, having named a sub-committee 
for each. North Carolina has a State Task Force on Rural Housing and 99 County 
RD panels. The State Task Force consists of representatives of six private 
groups. North Carolina State University, University of North Carolina, county 
and municipal governments, seven State agencies end six Federal agencies. 
Rhode Island has three sub-committees working on a Resource Development and 
Conservation project for the State. The Texas Committee has appointed a sub- 
committee to study and make recommendations concerning some type of risk credit 
for industrial growth in rural areas of the State. 
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rnllt, ^u^^ organized area or district RD Committees or countv 

fnS^i^"' ^''^^ """ty Committees, in addit on to ?he sSate 

Committee. Many have local citizens on these local comm ttees All ?n?H 

loZitllVTn aoltat^f'^';;^' i" 25 States^SI'go n y°^'' 

Lommirtees in 30 States. This gives an indication of the flexibility nf 

g eSX"'la i-?udl^n ''''' to State and illustrates how each' t %°' 
'^X^^^^^^^ -St feasible, efficient 

gflf-js:\\lKeSln^^^^^^ 

JevHa .>?nn'° ' T^'' ^'""^ ''''' ''^''^ the component for ^ 

imHli li^ "3 ^^^^^ activities of these committees are reoortPd 

Co^hLp.^'??-'"' ^^'""'-H- '^^^ '^''^^'^down sZs Ihe number^? 

Co^ittees giving special emphasis to some of the more important issue 



Issue Area Number of Different 

USDA Coirmittees Emphasizing 

Housing 24 

Sewer, water and solid waste disposal 19 

Environmental protection 17 

Business and industrial development 16 

Leadership and overall rural development 14 

Comprehensive planning ip 
Manpower development, job training and 
education 

Health and welfare q 

Recreation and tourism 7 

Information and Technical As s istance Provided by the Land-Grant Ur.iversitiP. 

nTv^L 1 ? ^'i^s was a three-pronged role of trainina DrofP«irn;,i 

SrnSf *3 ^^^"^^''^ conducting research to disLve? kJS2l?dqe new 

products and new ways of solving problems, and extending knowledge from 
the university campus to the citizens of the State. "^"owieage trom 

ISadfrs't'r'?iSk Jn^Kf ^'-^^'^^-f Land-Grant university causes community 
lli.t7 2 u- u?° university for educational information and assistance 
nppH. "^tJ° ^'^^^^ controversial issues as well as other Rural Seveojmen? 
T.tLi ^J- ""^vf'-sities are responding to these demands and are bu IdinS and 
disseminating a knowledge base to assist in the development oHocal coSun?- 

TTTHi^t nVll"Jn^ Professionals to assist in rural and community development 
IS a part of the ongoing academic program of most Land-Grant universities In 
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addition to the traditional- fields of city and regional planning, local 
government, public administration, economics and sociology, several Land- 
Grant universities are now offering, or are in the process of developing, 
programs and courses in community development. For example, the University 
of Missouri has a Department of Regional and Community Affairs and offers 
a Master's degree in Community Development. Purdue University in Indiana 
has just initiated a B.S. degree in Community Development. To meet the ^ 
needs of present practitioners, intensive summer courses have been offered 
by such universities as Oklahoma State, Oregon State, Ohio State, Missouri , 
Colorado State, and Minnesota . Also, each year more courses are being 
offered to help the student eventually become a better citizen and leader 
in his community. 

Research . In research, every Land-Grant university has studies underway 
which will provide vital information to help local communities make more 
knowledgeable decisions. These range from studies to design more effective 
sewage disposal systems to analyses of the impact of alternative State and 
local tax systems. 

To give added emphasis to Rural Development research, the Experiment Station 
Directors in two regions agreed to support regional research centers. One 
is at Iowa State University serving the North Central Region, and the other 
is at Oregon State University serving the Western Region. The Northeast 
Directors are considering a similar center. In addition to conducting 
research, these centers of excellence will help stimulate and coordinate 
Rural Development research in the regions. 

Extension ^ The third role of the Land-Grant university is to disseminate to 
the citizens of the State knowledge from research findings and analysis, which 
will help build better communities. 

The State Cooperative Extension Services have developed extensive educational 
delivery systems and programs for the development of rural America. 
Through its continuing program, hundreds of other university faculty served 
as resource persons at rural development conferences, workshops and consul- 
tations during fiscal 1971 • 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY 



During fiscal year 1971, the Department expanded its efforts in rural devel- 
opment and devoted an estimated 3,200 man-years to providing information 
and technical assistance to local communities and districts and State Planninq 
and Development groups (Table 2). The staff rendered an estimated 107 000 
community or group assists during the year. (An "assist" is one or more 
iK LnhwN T?" agency helping a community or group identify and resolve 
8Q nKrLhnncMn f ^""^tance was rendered through conducting an estimated 
89,000 workshops, conferences and meetings, and 22,265 surveys and feasi- 
bility studies (Table 3). These were attended by key community leaders, 
public officials and other interested citizens seeking help in finding solu- 
tions to their pressing community problems. Thousands of individual consul- 
tations also occurred. In addition, more than 10,000 different bulletins 
newsletters and fact sheets were prepared and more than 4.3 million copies 
of such materials were distributed. Some 188,000 radio and 25.000 TV broad- 
casts, announcements, and spots were prepared (Table 4). 
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Table 2.— Man-Years of Rural Development Information and Technical 
Assistance Delivered by USDA, FY 1971 



Program Thrusts [ 


Man-Years Expended 


LcaUcrsmp aiiu uvcra 1 1 rvura 1 UcVciupnicriL 


ADA 


v/Uiuprciicnb 1 Vc rianniny ^ 




ITIacci y OcWci 9 ailU OU I lU nab Lc Ulb}JUbal 


CO 1 


KcLrcGuiun dnu luurioni ^ 


c 1 / 


Fnv/1 v*nnmpn"i";i 1 Py*ni'PP^'i nn * 
uiiviiuiiiiiciiuCAiriULCubiuii ^ 


1 010 


nca 1 Lii Qiiu i i Oi c 


196 


riuub 1 ny , 




Business and Industrial Development ; 


117 


Manpower Development - Job Training and Education 


90 


Development of Rural Cooperatives 


47 


Electric and Telephone Development ; 


: 25 


Other Rural Development Efforts 


' 48 


Total 


[ 3,200 
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Table 3.— Rural Development Technical Assistance Delivered by USDA, FY 1971 





[ Types of Assistance 


Program thrusts 


: Project : 

. G^-> • bus , 


Community 
or group 
assists 


: Meetings, : 
: workshops and : 
: conferences : 
: conducted or : 
: attended : 


Surveys or 

feasibility 
studi 

assisted 


Leadership and overaT 
rural aeveiopinent 


: 67,473 


40,682 


43,460 


1,010 


Comprehensive planning 


: 21 ,083 


21,753 


26,492 


8,441 


wduer, sewer ana solid 
waste disposal 


: 9,707 


9,144 


17,930 


3,013 


Recreation and tourism 


: 10,826 


5,880 


12,063 


1,917 


Environmental protection 


: 22,105 


12,923 


17,634 


"3,334 


Health and welfare 


i 2,877 


3,599 


11,424 


800 


Housing : 


• 21,875 


4,567 


14,752 


1,357 


business ana industrial : 
development : 


4,647 


2,860 


7,979 


1,002 


rianpower deveispment - job : 
training and educati6n : 


2,418 


2,592 


5,107 


529 


Development of rural : 
cooperatives : 


727 


1,207 


2,195 


303 


Electric and telephone : 
development : 


426 


864 


2,074 


365 


Other : 


645 


903 


3,158 


194 


Total i 


164,809 


106,974 


163, 9?5 


22,265 
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Table 4.— Rural Development Information Delivered by USDA, FY 1971 





Materials prepared and distributed 


r 1 w^f u'li uiii \AO \fO , 


: Bulletins, : 
News articles: newsletters,: 
prepared : fact sheets,: 


Publications: 
distributed: 


Broadcasts^ 

announcements, 
and spots 
prepared 






: prepared : 




Radio : 


TV 


Leadership and overall 
rural development 


15,881 


1,891 


240,819 


9,677 


3,217 


Comprehensive planning 


29,520 


288 


387,446 


17,746 


2,375 


Water, sewer and solid 
waste disposal : 


11,333 


184 


230,421 


26,951 


2,170 


Recreation and tourism : 


: 6,354 


763 


163,808 


22,520 


1 ,886 


Environmental protection ; 


55,689 


669 


1,644,246 


71,798 


12,681 


Health and welfare : 


2,571 


908 


242,492 


5,233 


444 


Housing 


: 6,217 


2,067 


391 ,920 


3,211 


444 


Business and -industrial : 
development : 


! 4,OJO 


409 


295,624 


5,545 


1 ,206 


Manpower development - job 
trainina rjnH prluratinn 


1 ,204 


1,333 


42,276 


680 


90 


Development of rural : 
cooperatives ; 


: 274 


74 


70,153 


278 


56 


Electric and telephone 
developinent 


: 237 


27 


6,733 


162 


22 


Other 


: 680 


1,397 


54,348 


24,501 


103 


Total 


: 134,796 


10,090 


4,374,286 


188,302 


24,694 
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PROGRAM THRUSTS 



Leadership and Overall Rural Development 

Comprehensive Planning 

Water, Sewer, and Solid Waste Disposal 

Recreation and Tourism 

Environmental Protection 

Health and Welfare 

Housing 

Business and Industrial Development 

Manpower Development - Job Training and Education 

Development of Rural Cooperatives 

Electric and Telephone Development 
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LEADERSHIP AND OVERALL RURAL DEVELOPMENT 



The concerted rural development efforts of USDA during 1970-71 have recon- 
firmed past experiences and convictions — community development occurs 
when and if leaders are informed, concerned, motivated, and Knowledgeable 
of the community development processes. This applies to the professional 
public employee as well as the community citizen. The Department there- 
fore invested some 694 man years in leadership development, maintenance 
of rural development organizations, and leadership assistance in program 
thrust areas. 

Statistical Summary 

Training or retraining of USDA field personnel in the process of community 
development was sponsored by 32 State USDA Rural Development Committees, 
The field staff was therefore better prepared to assist citizen groups in 
identifying and defining their needs, locating or supplying needed resources 
and technical assistance, and developing strategies for attaining goals. 

The 51 State, 184 area, and 2090 county USDA Rural Development Coninittees 
serve^ as a mechanism for generating, coordinating, and disseminating 
technical and informational assistance to communities. Sustaining the 
operatioa' functions of these 2,325 committees itself make a substantial 
contribur-: ;n to professional leadership for rural development. 

An important category of rural development supporters is the staff of other 
relevant Federal and State agencies. Personnel from these agencies were in- 
cluded in the 43,460 leadership meetings, workshops, and conferences con- 
ducted during the year. 

Still another important cadre of rural development leaders is the citizen 
advisory bodies to FHA, Extension, Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Service, SCS and other Department agencies,* Reports from states in- 
dicate that these agency advisory committee members are active participants 
in citizen rural development committees, chambers of commerce, development 
corporations, and active supporters of community development projects. 
Technical and information assistance provided by USDA agencies to these 
groups had a multiplier effect through their linkages with, and participation 
in, other development groups and efforts. 

Citizen leaders, groups and voluntary organizations receive a major portion 
of USDA leadership development. Reports from the State Rural Development 
Committees indicate that 40,682 leadership development assists were made to 
such groups in FY 1971, In addition, leadership capabilities were acquired 
and applied in areas of community concerns such as housing, manpower develop- 
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IS.^o^fJ-^T'"?"* "lechanisms for teaching and experiencina 

leadership development are meetings, studies, surveys Dub^i^nHn^^.L 

S act2ntl5'J^"^"I5-..n'^^'^^^'^^"P developme^t^^'r^ver I'V a' ° V w 
duJLd £S iKnJ ^-'^^^ meetings, and 1.010 studies and surveys con- 
ducted by USDA agencies. In addition 15,881 news articles and irqi 

prepared by USDA and Extension personnero:%Sf subflct of'^e^d^sl^pr'^' 
Highlights and Exani ple<; 

In addition to public officials and private citi7Pn<: iKnn c + 

Itl lit /u^°"^ activist as a citizen consultant. The pilot effort 
mentr ?£p''.n^ V.'^H ^'^"^ ^'"^"^^'-y' ^'"-"^ organization and ocal govern- 
?he s;rvlcp. .nTl*'"*' ' ''^^-^^'^^^^ small-town businessman ut lizlng 

a'rr^nesT^o acJion'progra^.s: ''''' '''''' ''^ P-^^- 

j^e%;L"^'^^d«5^^^ 

examples of extending co^unity leadership'oppor'tSn???:' ?o ruraf'iouth 

The payoff of effort in rural development leadership is in terms of inrrp.<:pH 

Zlll a" n""°r*' f'"^'^'*^ *° P^°P^^ the Smln Uy ? e fr nkli ' 
County Arkansas development Council, assisted by Extension and USDA aSpnrL 
studies the county situation in 1967 and set some goals By July 1 197?' 
the^^fol lowing goals had been reached or were in th'e process'^of b^ilg I'pl;. 

facnitS'.*n/L°n-''- w^ter from a new supply lake, treatment 

Idelllll for Tlr^ZlV°f ^'"!u- J^'' "^^^ ^1-7 -million and is 

aaequate tor a projected growth of 20 years. 
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— The City of AVix-Denning built a water distribution systen which 
secures vvater from the Ozark system. 

— The City of Charleston is now involved in major improvements to its 
water system. The Cities of Branch and Webb City will build distribution 
systems this year. 

— In the area of recreation Ozark, Charleston, and Altus have started 
improvements in recreational facilities. Ozark built one $225,000 
recreation complex and is planning another. 

The Development Council, of Pickett County, Tenessee has now launched d 
county-wide housing p-^ogram to build 340 housing units. These include low 
rent, leased, and low interest housing. 

The Rural Development Committee of Pickett County asked for and received 
six training sessions in problem id°ntificiation, program planning and 
problem solving. 

Since the training the committee has developed and printed a county 
brochure showing scenic, motoric and recreational areas of the county. 
Their industrial develroment committee has succeeded in securing a new 
leather working industry that will employ approximately 600 people. The 
committee has also beers successful in getting the needed utilities and 
water and sewerage facilities to the industrial plant. The committee used 
the resources of agencies such as the Economic Development Administration, 
Farmers Home Administration, and the State Industrial Development Coirmission 
in accomplishing its goals. 

By an Executive Order in May, 1970, North Carolina was divided into 17 
multi-county planning regions. In order to De assured of open communications 
and close coordination, the Albemarle Area Development Association, a lay 
organization encompassing 10 Northeastern counties, put forth special efforts 
that resulted in close linkage with the new program and organizations. 

When the Governor's office announced the State would be divided into 
planning regions, the Area Association sent a delegation to the Governor 
and the State Planning Officer. The committee ^carried with them resolutions 
from county governments and a historical resume of examples of successful 
reoperation between the count'ies. This action resulted in the boundaries of 
Region R being established t/o coincide with those the the Area Association. 

In order to taKs advantaqe of the opportunities offered by the Economic 
Development Administration, the Area Association sponsored and submitted a 
proposal to have the 10 county area designated as an Economic Development 
District. The oror.osal was accepted and the region was designated in April, 
1971 In developing the structure required by EDA guidelines of the EDA, 
the Area Association Board of Directors became the lay advisory group for 
open communications and close cooperation. 
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The newly formed EDD, the. Albemarle Planning and Development Coionission, 
now has clearing house responsibilities for State and Federal programs. 
A resolution advocating this action was sent from the Area Association 
to the Department of Administration. 

Also* the Area Association, in cooperation with State Soil and Water 
Conservation Districts, is the sponsoring agency for a proposal to have 
two RC&D Districts designated within its boundaries. 

The Albemarle Area Development Association is one of 10 such Area 
Associations in the State. Its efforts have been supported and com- 
plemented by Extension and several USDA organizations and agencies. 
These agencies have assisted leaders of the Area Association in under- 
standing and applying the community development process. The association 
is continually keeping abreast of new programs and opportunities as they 
emerge. 

In' Montana a task force representing seven USDA agencies developed a State 
situation statement. It served as the basis for the State Committee's 
plan of v/ork and has had national distribution. Maryland prepared a 
brochure, "A Catalyst for Progress," explaining the goals and objectives 
of its Rural Affairs Council. Several thousand copies have been distributed 
in the State and nationally. Other States issuing publications on various 
aspects of Rural Development include: Mississippi , North Carol ina , 
Michigan , South Dakota , West Virginia and Washington . 



The North Dakota Rural Development Committee met with representatives 
of the Department of Defense, State agencies and representatives of 
communities affected to coordinate efforts at all levels to assist in 
identifying and meeting problems of the Safeguard ABM Impact Area. 

Non-urban areas in five States have been selected by the USDA to test the 
effects of a concentration of program efforts in Rural Development. The 
State RD Committees in South Carolina , Oklahoma , Wisconsin , Oregon and 
Ohio are providing leadership for these inter-agency efforts. Ohio reports 
enthusiastic support for the pilot project from all USDA agencies. The 
program is unique in that: (1) the 20 identified leaders of the community 
(covering all or parts of seven counties) are united to solve problems from 
a total community point of view, (2) all USDA agencies at the local. State 
and National levels are committed and (3) significant efforts will be made 
to measure the change resulting from the project. 

Ohio State University provides additional examples of how faculty from out- 
side the College of Agriculture and Home Economics were involved in 
Cooperative Extension programs dealing with community resource development. 
Examples include: (1) working with faculty from the College of Law on a 
bulletin entitled, "Liability and Insurance Protection Principles for 
Recreational Enterprises," (2) assistance from members of the Political 
Science Department on reorganizing local governments, (3) assistance from 
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the Geography Department on land use, and (4) assistance from a professo 
in the College of Administrative Sciences who served as one of the major 
resource persons at 10 seminars on State and local finance and taxation 
More than 600 community leaders from 27 counties attended these seminars 
They included State legislators, elected city, county and township 
OTficials, school officials, and other community influentials. The ob- 
jective and unbiased analysis and presentation by Extension and universii 
resource people allowed people with many different viewpoints to come 
together and discuss the controversial issue of taxation. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 



The Department has been involved in a wide array of services in the 
?nfn;ilf?-l°" ^"^ °Pr?*^'?" °' Pl^""i'"S districts in almost eve?y sLte 
Sev'°C ?Si ss o"r;s'\?.'?M"''-''^ been.provided to RegioJIarEconomic 
Districts Rf^rj^n o^f: state planning jgencies. Economic Development 
mirr f-Z n Pi^ojects, Housing and Urban Development 701 -funded non- 
metropolitan planning districts and counties and municipalities 

A detailed report on USDA assistance to HUD 701-funded nonmetrooolitan 

• ?e';x' sfgSuc^'nf'^H" Congress separatelyTre Si d nder 

Jicie u bee. 301(c) of the Agricultural Act of 1970. 

Statistical Summary 

JnJ,"''-^-*^'' """^^^^^ 2 ^"^ 3 ^^^^ than 21,000 planning districts aaenrip.: 
.coinnunities and groups were provided information and te?hn cal assistancp * 
on comprehensive planning during FY 1971. This involveHome 26 500 ^PP?inn. 
workshops and conferences and more than 8.400 surveys Ind studies The 
Department prepared 288 bulletins, newsletters and fact shSs on'plISnina 

VtnTI ^"■'^tance available and distributed almost 400.000 cSoias 
S^nnJ ?2n°°° ^"^ '"^^'^ ^"^ TV broadcasts were also p?eplred 

?n^^yShS^^e"p1arn^^nV"°'^' ''''"^'''^ ^"^ technical L°s?slS^cl'' 

Highlights and Examples 

Throughout the last program year. State Extension Services have had a 
major role in all phases of comprehensive planning. In many instances 
Exten ion personnel have worked with State agencies of the GoJerno?" office 
JJhPr nc?r"^ sub-State districts and working with district planners In 
other instances, agents have worked with Councils of Government or within 
local county or other local units of Government planning districts on Turh 
hp'.°?tTLf water, sewage, solid wa te d sposal ??re 

health. and ponce services and similar programs with multi-iurisdict nmi 
planning that will enhance the social and economic me of '^uJll Jesi'derlts. 

Extension has held many meetings and assisted in delivering mass media 
programs to educate the general public on the need for p anning what 
planning can do and what it can't do. This has been of majrissisLnce to 
local officials and planners in developing plans and getting publcaccen 
tance. Host county and area Extension agents serve irso^-e cSSacUv on 
local county and multi-county district planning boards InTcoSsfons? 

SCS plays an active role in comprehensive planning. State Conservaticni«;t<; 
have been responsive to the soil, water, a^d related resources pi ann na aJd 

fr?c °oTf?c'er'1cs°'h^^'lJL"\P^""^'"?.^"'^'J^'^^ throu^h^SCS Area and gi "' 
is aLScn?pd*w.-t£ . 2- I'^^rl'P '^"^ P''°9''^"'- "f^e'-ever an RC&D 

IS associated with a district planning agency, RC&D activities are primarily 
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of a functional natural resource planning and development nature. Where 
other planning bodies do not exist, RC&D activities are more comprehensive 
in nature. SCS personnel serve on technical advisory committees to 168 
district planning agencies. 

The Fbrest Service and cooperating State Foresters provide information and 
technical assistance related to forest resources to planning agencies. 
Examples of assistance include providing resource data, industrial develop- 
ment feasibility studies, environmental impact advice, land use planning 
advice, and recreational studies. Formal arrangements have been made by 
the Forest Service with State Foresters to provide full-time or part-time 
assistance to six State planning agencies, 12 multi -county planning and 
development agencies, and 57 RC&D projects. The Forestry Planning Special- 
ist, Virginia Division of Forestry, has compiled Forest Resources studies 
for the West Piedmont. Accomack-Northampton, Southside, and Lenowisco 
Planning Districts. A fifth study— covering the Cumberland Plateau Planning 
District —is underway. These studies are used as a basis for comprehensive 
land use plans. 

The Forest Service assisted the town of Twining, New Mexico , in planning 
the development of the town. Twining is entirely surrounded by National 
Forest lands. The coordinated plan will result in the orderly development 
of the town in relation to the surrounding National Forest. 

The Northwest Planning and Development Region, Arkansas , and the Ozark-St. 
Francis Forest Supervisor, have organized a road planning committee. Public 
hearings have been held regarding routing, priorities for development es- 
tablished, and funding sources explored. This coordinated effort will 
provide maximum use of public and National Forest road systems and funds. 

Over 50 percent uf the land in the Tahoe Regional Planning Agency area is 
in forest. The California and Nevada State Foresters and Forest Service 
have made major resource and economic inputs into the Tahoe Basin environ- 
mental land management plan. 

The Economic Research Service has established a Development District Infor- 
mation System (DDIS). This system is designed to provide information on 
the current status of State-designated multi -county planning and development 
districts. In addition, it contains information on other multi-county 
planning and development districts such as Councils of Governments, Economic 
Development Districts, RC&D Projects, and HUD 701 nonmetropolitan planning 
and development projects. Information is obtained from districts and State 
planning agencies through a network of ERS field personnel. Information is 
also obtained from other Federal agencies and private research and planning 
agencies. 

The DDIS has supplied information about the status of State-delineated 
districts to: (a) Federal Departments— several agencies in the Departments 
of Agriculture and HUD, Office of Economic Opportunity and Economic Develop- 
ment Administration; (b) Congress— Rural Development Subcommittee of the 
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Senate Agriculture Committee; (c) Governmental Councils— The Councils of 
State Governments, National Governors* Conference, National Association 
of Counties, and Appalachian Regional Commission; (d) Private Information 
Services—National Service to Regional Councils; (e) Private, Religious 
and University Research Organizations; Center for Applied Research. in tne 
Apostolate (CARA); Dominican Education Center; National Area Development 
Institutes, Lexington, Kentucky ; University of California , Berkeley; and 
University of Georgia ; and (f) State Rural Development Committees through 
ERS field personnel . 

Virginia and Missouri held meetings to explore ways to bring about a closer 
working relationship among USDA Committees, the State Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners and the State planning agency. A two-day work- 
shop in Virginia for 70 staff persons from planning and USDA agencies was 
followed by a series of regional workshops. 

The Rural Electrification Administration relies heavily upon its electric 
and telephone borrowers to provide information and technical assistance to 
regional planning agencies. Directors or employees of 465 borrov/ers respon- 
ding to a recent inquiry are active in a total of 712 community development 
organizations. A program of great potential and early accomplishment is 
the Stand Tall Commissions program sponsored by 21 REA borrowers through 
their Statewide association in South Carolina . 

Impact on the nine communities where Stand Tall Commissions have been formed 
has been immediate and powerful. People who had been caught in the backwash 
of rural decay now have new hope. Abandoned rural schools are being reopened 
as technical, home economics and day care centers. Enabling legislation has 
been introduced before the South Carolina legislature to make more complete 
use of these schools, many new and in excellent repair. 

REA has pledged its assistance to the Stand Tall Programs. The Agency 
expedites Stand Tall projects on the national level. REA is publishing a 
16-page brochure on the Stand Tall story, "Action Now -- Total Community 
Development Through Co-op Leadership," in an effort to help other borrowers 
learn how they might make similar programs work in their own service areas. 

In New Hampshire , university faculty assisted the Keene planning office to 
draft specification for an economic base study. They also served in an 
advisory capacity to many local planning boards and worked with regional 
boards to develop plans. 

In Minnesota , university faculty were highly involved in data collection and 
analysis used for the delineation of the State Development Regions. The 
university's Analysis and Planning System also furnishes economic and social 
data to local leaders and public officials through teletypewriter {VM) 
terminals. 
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WATER, SEMER, AND SOLID WASTE DISPOSAL 



Safe, dependable water supplies and sanitary, pollution-free sewer and 
waste disposal systems are essential if rural communities are to pros- 
per and have a healthy and clean environment. Yet thousands of small 
towns and rural communities lack public water and waste disposal sys- 
tems. Technical and informational assistance is essential to alleviate 
these unhealthy and growth-inhibiting conditions. 

Statistical Suiranary 

FHA provided financing for a record-breaking 1,400 conmunity water and 
waste disposal systems during fiscal year 1971. This record could not 
have been made had not the full information and technical assistance 
been available, since FHA is only one of the suppliers of credit for 
rural water and waste disposal systems. 

Nationwide, USDA agencies helped more than 12,157 communities in survey- 
ing their needs for sewer, water, and solid waste disposal facilities 
and in determining the feasibility of providing such facilities. Assist- 
ance was given in developing more than 9,707 specific projects. 

Over 230,000 publications of an informational and educational nature, 
along with about 17,954 items for the news media, were prepared and 
distributed. Altogether, USDA agency staff members in the various 
States expended more than 230 man-years in providing communities infor- 
mation and technical assistance on their sewer, water, and solid waste 
disposal problems. 

Highlights and Examples 

Specific areas of assistance included; 

—dissemination of information about the availability of State and Federal 
financing for sewer, water, and solid waste disposal facilities. 

—training of administrative and operating personnel associated with water 
and waste disposal facilities. 

—preparation of comprehensive sewer and water plans. 

—organization of rural water and sewer districts. 

—development of multi county arrangements for waste disposal. 

—location and development of satisfactory sites for sanitary landfills. 

—exploration of alternative ways of disposing of animal waste. 
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The State Rural Development Committees worked both as a team and, as necessary 
as individual agencies to provide information and technical assistance related 
to water, sewer and solid waste disposal facilities. 

West Virginia , through the State Rural Development Committee, known as 
i\ountaineers for Rural Progress," initiated and sponsored a conference on 
waste disposal in cooperation with the Governor's office. The purpose of the 
conference was to stimulate more interest and action on the part of agencies 
individuals, and county governments in helping to overcome the waste disposal 
problem. Based on oral and written comments, observations, and through work 
with other groups, the door has apparently been opened for greater coopera- 
tion and pooling of resources to attack this problem. This meeting appears 
to have established a point of reference for future activities. 

Many small communities in Nevada have limited or no domestic water or sewer 
systems available. The State USDA Rural Development Committee became 
directly involved in determining the situation in the various rural communi- 
ties and discussed the possibility of sewer and/or water loans and grants 
that might be available to the community. 

The State Planning Board, the County Commissioners and the Regional Planning 
Boards were all contacted and inform.ation presented concerning the need and 
the possible loans or grants available to meet this need. The FHA and the 
Extension Service provided leadership for this effort, which also involved 
Forest Service, SCS and ASCS personnel. The educational programs associated 
with this effort with the County Commissioners, planning groups, etc. were 
carried out jointly with Extension Service and FHA. As a result of this 
eTTort, 11 communities have submitted applications for loans or grants. 

In Illinois the FHA community services staff held a workshop with consulting 
engineers to find better ways of designing water and sewer disposal systems 
in low population density areas. Although the meeting was related especially 
to present and prospective FHA projects, the information developed is having 
a beneficial effect on systems financed through commercial credit. Articles 
for professional magazines and journals have been prepared by staff engineers. 

With the current emphasis on environmental protection and pollution abatement, 
a great deal of interest has been generated in rural areas for the development 
of community solid waste disposal systems. Passage of more stringent state 
laws governing the disposal of waste has often been the initiating force. 
Faced with serving a scattered population and the relatively high expenditures 
involved, local governments have had to give careful consideration to the 
comparable merits of different systems to serve their peculiar needs and 
have been hard pressed to devise satisfactory methods of financing. Often 
the developm.ent of facilities on a cooperating basis with neighboring juris- 
dictions is the only alternative. 

Forest Service and Extension Service have assisted rural communities in de- 
ciding on best alternatives for disposal of solid waste. Typical of Forest 
Service involvement in planning solid waste disposal is an activity in 
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Missour i . An an example, one State-employed forester met with city officials, 
a garden club and concerned citizens in a mobile park development to help 
them develop reclamation plans for a completed sanitary landfill and to 
develop living screen plantings where a new landi'ill will be opened* The 
old fill will be used as a bird sanctuary and for youth group camping. The 
new fill will be screened from the existing mobile home park and the city 
golf course by tree plantings. 

In this same State, working with a county representative, the highway depart- 
ment and city officials, a State forester helped develop a planting screen 
to hide a junkyard located at the junction of a State and Federal highway, 
within the city limits. The forester developed the plans, the city will 
provide the funds and labor and the highway department will maintain the 
area. Other states v/here substantial technical assistance has been provided 
by the Forest Service include California , Arkansas , Florida , Colorado , 
Georgia , Texas and Louisiana * In Louisiana , for example, it granted permits 
for ground water supply systems for two communities to plots of 10.6 acres 
and 6.7 acres, respectively. 

SCS technical assistance included guidance in obtaining sewage and animal 
waste disposal facilities, sanitary landfill, industrial and domestic water 
facilities and health and sanitary codes and ordinances. 

In St. Clair County, Alabama, the County Commissioners recently adopted a 
plan to provide house-to-house solid waste collection for every household 
in the county, including municipalities wishing to join the system. The plan 
also calls for operation of a sanitary landfill. The Commission has already 
secured favorable action from many of the county's 12 municipalities. 
Operating details are being worked out. 

The project v/as initiated and promoted by the County Rural Development 
Coo^nittee. A major contribution of the committee was to generate local 
concern among citizens and elected officials for a more healthful and 
orderly way of handling and disposing of solid waste materials. A sub- 
committee was appointed to secure the support of county and municipal 
governing bodies and to guide the project through the planning stage. 
Studies and alternate system proposals were prepared by Extension and local 
and state health department personnel at the request of the county committee 
and the county commission. Significant contributions were also made to the 
development of this project by personnel of the Alabama Development Office 
and the Birmingham Regional Planning Commission. According to information 
available from the Alabama S tate Health Department, this will be the first 
rural countyw^de, house-to-house collection system in the Nation. 

The l[tah State Rural Development Committee worked with the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration, Four Corners Regional Commission, Farmers Home Admin- 
istration and local people to secure more than $1 million to finance a water 
system for three rural communities. 
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RECREATION AND TOURISM 

Another major thrust of the rural development effort of the Department is 
directed toward recreation and tourism. Extension Specialists assisted 
^n?nnn!^f -^^^ °^ ^ounty and community recreational needs 

and opportunities USDA personnel assisted in the organization and develop- 
ment of park boards, acquainted community officials with various State and 
IntZl f providing assistance in recreation and tourism, conducted 
surveys to determine recreation facilities available and additional facili- 
ties needed, and provided information on numbers of tourists visitinq the 
area as well as ways to attract additional tourists for longer periods of 

u 1 1116 • 

^L^nn^c^K-f-;-'''^ ^^''^ '"^'"''^''5 3 '^ee"^'' i"s1ght into their duties and 

responsibilities, community leaders are made aware of their recreational 
needs and opportunities, and workers in motels, restaurants, and recreational 
complexes are provided training in better serving their clientele. 

n^S^if* and SCS have assisted soil and water conservation districts and 
otner state and Federal agencies and organizations in inventorying public 
and private recreation facilities. In many states SCS cooperates with 
Extension and local soil and water conservation districts in appraisinq the 
potential for recreation development. Information needed to make decisions 
regarding land use and treatment is provided local units of government 
These decisions often result in formal regulations or zoning laws needed 
to preserve. or control resources for recreational use and environmental en- 




opportunities as well as to make wise use of natural resources. 
Statistical Summary 

During FY 1971 the Department assisted 10,826 local projects in recreation 
and tourism. A total of 5,880 local community groups were assisted with 
^ ..cnfl''^^''!!*^'°" Pi'ojects and 12,063 meetings or workshops were conducted 
by USDA staff on recreation. The Department assisted with 1,917 feasibility 
studies of public and private recreational projects. In addition, 6,354 news 
articles on recreation and 763 bulletins and newsletters were prepared on 

nnK!"?f!-" '""^ ^ °^ 163,808 recreation and tourism 

publications were distributed while 22,520 radio broadcasts and 1,886 TV 
telecasts were presented on recreation and tourism. Man-years spent o-i 
recreation and tourism by USDA personnel totaled 217 during FY 197l". 

Highlights and Examples 

In Georgia the State Forester assisted the State Park Division in the 
FJrt"Ya?go"statrPa?r"* °^ ' recreation area for the handicapped at 
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The Forest Service and State Forester have been providing technical planning 
and development information and advice to Georgia mountain area communities, 
development groups, institutions and individuals on ski resorts, ski trails, 
and campgrounds. 

In Indi ana progress continued in development of the National Forest recrea- 
tion resources as a part of the Lincoln Hills Resource Conservation and 
Development program. Initial developments were completed at the Initial 
Point Historical Site. At this place in Indiana the first public land 
survey system was begun. This site was developed cooperatively with the 
Indiana Historical Landmarks, Inc., and construction including a park, 
access roads* and historical marker was contributed by Operation Mainstream, 
Green Thumb, and the Job Corps Conservation Center. 

Tourist development and promotion in Northwest Louisiana will be coordinated 
on an area basis by the Northwest Louisiana Tourist Association, organized 
in early 1971 under the leadership of the Louisiana Rural Development Com- 
mittee, working through its subcommittee on recreation, wildlife and tourism. 

The Association, which encompasses 12 parishes (counties), is organized to 
afford efficient utilization of resources by fostering more coordination 
among those involved in tourist promotion and development. It will provide 
a unified approach in place of the current piecemeal efforts. 

Several local Rural Development Corrmittees became interested in tourist 
development and contacted the State Committee for advice and assistance. 
The idea of a unified area approach grew out of these contacts. 

The Cooperative Extension Service helped with a planning meeting. Local 
Rural Development Committees invited interested citizens of the 12 parishes 
to explore the feasibility of setting up an association. Citizens* groups 
and organizations involved in the organizational stage included chambers of 
commerce, local planning groups. Rural Development and RC&D recreation and 
tourism committees, local economic development groups. Extension advisory 
committees and local historical and preservation clubs. 

Citizens at the first meeting agreed that an association should be organized. 
They selected a representative from each parish to comprise a steering 
committee to propose the initial framework. 

The steering committee met two weeks later and once each month thereafter. 
A set of bylaws was drawn up, officers were elected, and priority was given 
to a thorough inventory of the area^s tourism and recreation resources and 
to publicizing the attractions already developed. Action has also been 
taken toward cooperative funding of the association by local and State 
governments . 

By coordinating the efforts of several groups involved, the. Association will 
bring about a more feasible and economical approach to tourist development- 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION 



Protection of the environment, toqether with cultural, recreational and other 
leisure-time opportunities, is essential to a better quality of life in rural 
America. The Department contributes in large measure to environmental protec- 
tion through programs such as the Rural Environmental Assistance Program (REAP), 
Cooperative Fire Control, Flood Prevention, River Basin Planning, Cooperative 
Forest Management, and programs contributing to suitable housing, sewage, and 
solid waste disposal, land use planning and landscape improvement. 



Statistica l Summar y 

During FY 1971, Deoartment personnel provided environmental protection, 
assistance to almost 13,000 communities and groups on more than 22,»jn00 
separate projects. This assistance included 3,334 surveys and studies and 
more than 17,600 meetings, workshops and conferences, directly concerned 
with environmental protection and enhancement. Considerable attention and 
effort was devoted to programs of information and education to inform rural 
residents of pollution problems, landscape improvement opportunities and 
ways in which communities and citizens could help themselves with Federal 
and other sources of help. 

Over ^5,000 nev/s articles were prepared for use in newspapers and periodicals. 
Over 660 bulletins, fact sheets, and other materials were prepared and some 
1.6 million copies distributed. USDA prepared and/or participated in about 
84,500 radio and television broadcasts and spot announcements. 



USOA's Environm ental Thrust 

The Department initiated an Environmental Thrust effort to provide support to 
rural America in cleaning up its air, water and landscape, and eliminating 
various noxious pests and waste products. 

The Department has a wide array of scientists and technical specialists in its 
State and National offices, universities and almost every county in the Nation. 
State and local Rural Development Committees include key people of State and 
other public agencies to lend even broader support to the Environmental Thrust. 
Furthermore, REAP shares with rural landowners the cost of carrying out 
approved soil, water, woodland, and wildlife conservation and pollution 
abatement practices on their land. 



Highlights and Examples 

The Soil Conservation Service provides technical assistance and information to 
cornmunity leaders, organizations, and State and local units of Government in 
the management and use of soil, water, and related resources that meet quality 
standards for sustained use without degradation to the environment while pro- 
viding for the needs of the community. 
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Fulton. Izard, and Sharp Co^-n? es " Arkansas rn°w"«J-^ Development Project in 
roads. Sponsors of these proiect .^eaSS^ T^l""^ P^""^ '"^"^^^ of rural 
Steering Committee, conserva?ion dWH^tc Foothills RC&D 

county governments servrarthe leaal lnH;';'' governments. The 

maintenance. ^"^^^-^ ^or installation, operation and 

^m^n liToff's^i sl]J a'°d"tx-^^%^;i^^"^^* -^-^ 

in the area. Vegetativ^cover essent al Jn"^''''"'^' '^""''"^ ^"^ reservoirs 
to establish and maintain ^"^"^^31 to the control of erosion is difficult 

a°m?nim"""60"fLr??g'hl^%^°^^^^ T^elou^L^RC^S ^ 'll' ^^"^^""^ P^-"^^ 
and Soil Conservation Service Dersonnpf SfLf ^/T'"^^' J^^Qes. 
section of road. CountygJJerSS?. .LS'^^f'' P]'!!' *^^^*^""g each 
slopes. Soil Conservation wJirp Lc ^ and graded roadbeds and side 
local residents hired through the GreL fh.S';^ vegetative work, with 

the work. uirougn tne Green Thumb Program and other funds doing 

Farmers Home Administration has Dartirin;,f«.^ • 

out the concern and opportunties • """^erous seminars to bring 

most efficient waste CSnJrolmlaslJes;^^'"^ environment through the 

rogrVm"wnh'°JhrAgJicu^^^ '^^^^es under a cost showing 

and their Rural Environmenta A«?cl] S" '""^ Conservation Service (ASCS) 
the program in th^tatT? iSd^ h "so^^ ^'.^^''^•c Cooperating with^ 

Service, Forest Service and State mulVfl Service, Extension 

emphasis in this oroaram ^nrinH^ m- Associations. States with major 

Michigan and norida ' Mjnnesota, JMi^Dakota, South Dakota , 

lul TnZTy c^^s°e?r1dSJ:s"w?Sf an"Sla°t"I? e^-""^"^^^^ '^^^'^^^ ^^'^'^'^ 

wind and water eriosion and enhances the environment. 

Fire prevention and erosion control pffnvfc 

or agenciesare major .env ronmenJal arllw-^^ " cooperation with local people 
increasingly important act?J?tv hL K* '"Ju^' °^ f'o^est Service. An 

outdoor env ronm^ental educ 0^ w rkshnn.'5n ^P?"!°^^""g conducting of 
primary aim of the workshoDr?c *!°T^°P5 students and teachers. The 
ecological demonstr ??on si e and S^h°p?n'"/'V'^"'.^*°^^ *° f^°^est Service 
outdoor teaching techinjues ^ ^^^elop confidence in 

mWirr^eJZtl^^^^^^^^^ involved in planning and partici- 

shows on environmental n.n;:;;7„"! -^.conservation education. Three tel evision 
"Across The Fence," and one for ?he Sl^'i^.^^'P'""^' ^° "SDA program 

Forest Service pe;somel were activ% n ? JS'n P'^^ram "Dinah's Place." 

H were active in Farth Day programs across the Nation. 
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Experimental tree planting and advice were provided for the rehabilitation 
of the severely erodinq island of Kahoolowe, a U.S. Navv prooerty in 
Hay/ajj\ In Mi ssour i and Kansas , the State Foresters are v/orkino closelv 
with rural towns across their resoective States in environmental protection 
and enhancenient proqrams throuqh cooperative aqreenoents for cost-sharinq 
grants with the Forest Service! 

One of the major areas receivinn attention at the Forest Products Laboratory 
in Madison, Wiscon sin is the recycling of fibrous materials in solid waste 
for making paper and paper board. The solution of this problem will benefit 
both urban and rural areas. 

One objective of Extension Resource DevelOfjment Agents in environmental 
protection is to increase awareness and understanding of critical environ- 
mental problems. In Oregon's Vfillamette Valley, 43,nn0 guestionnai res were 
distributed to spark discussion and thought on the Valley's particular 
environmental problems. 

Comprehensive land use education programs were developed in 25 States, in- 
cluding slide sets, publications, and tours. In Iowa , for example, 12 
day-long Environmental Seminars were held, reachina 2,000 different community 
leaders. 

In North Carolina, 180 meetings of Extension-sponsored environmental committees 
resulted in ^countywide campaigns on environmental education and 41 solid 
waste disposal plans. 

Several pesticide container disnosal programs were initiated bv Extension 
Agents. Central disposal sites were develooed in some counties. State 
Extension Specialists provided printed material on pesticide container 
disposal . 

The Extension Agent in the New Hamps hire RC&D District initiated a program 
in junk car removal that resulted" frf t\'/o new private car shredder businesses 
and the removal of 16,000 junk cars in two months. 

Hater guality problems were the largest of several Extension RD programs* The 
area RD agents in the Missour i Lake of the Ozarks region developed a significant 
campaign to stop pollution and save the water quality of that tourist area. 

Twelve State Rural Development Committees were directly involved in 
environmental protection projects in FY 1971. In West Virginia , 32 
counties are participating in a joint stream cleanup program initiated 
by the State Department of Natural Resources. The State Committee has 
coHimitted staff resources to the success of this program. County rural 
development committees assumed local responsibility for providing key 
leadership. During the campaign, 1,000 high school students were employed 
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^'^11^''^^^^^^^ Cleanup, hrusHlng. 

civil .roups, industry, and"?nd1v15ua^h"'^een^'^^^^^ ^^----^ 

U.&r^du?ts"c"oX'^nJ?2;^ ^-"ty led to a new 

executive from a prospective inductrv 3 L - ^^^per. /\n 

Of the town and the cSopem^^^ h. ^ t." cleanliness 

look no further. "f'^'^ai^ive spirit of the citizens that he decided to 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE 



During the past year a substantial part of the resources availahio 



Improvement of transportation facilities in recent years has reduced th» 
IS a pressing problem in many States, radical doctS?s I Jls J^J/,rT^ 



statistical Summary 




''^'P*''.'" "Ploring various alternatives for providinq 
health and welfare services. The aqing, the handicapped, mental Iv retarded 
and low-income families generally received snsrial atwfj^ «J ■ • ' 
to communities in developing org^n.^al onal frrlnje^ntsrofien o 'f™ui 

roTa^^X^^^^^^^^^ 

op';o?f:n°?t?2s^ KSai^rffeid^'^'"""^"' -P-- t?a'ii?:r 
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and developing district or miilH Lmfw ! of specific rural cofmiunities 

and .edical slrJlces Sn Tcoojeral?;" bases'"''"'"'' '° ''''''' "^^^^"^ "^''^'^ 

'i^^e7.lills\l^^^^^ f^ejlth and welfare problems in 

conferences were helKfth almost ?onmr^^ jeetinfls. workshops or 
Approximately 240,000 pJb icaSs o! an ?n^^^^^ *° "^'^ 

nature, along with sonr? 700 JSr. fnffJ ^"^ educational 

and distributed (Table 4) ^^"^^^ ^""^ ^'^^ "^^'^ "^^^i^' were prepared 



Highlights and Examples 



IISDA agencies cooperated with the Northwest Ark3nc;,c pi. • 

the services. Thftotal Selfare ?hrr'f^*'°"\'"^ 9^°"Ps to operate 
has been considerldTl^y a%ec?s o/RSr.l n ^"^ State 

health, nutrition. physi?Sf checkuDs dPnS Development programs. Mental 
received significant emjha is in bTth voSth and'Id.nJ^n''-'^^^"^ ^''^ 
are visible at the community, county. 'Ld 'reg?ona?"leveT''"'- ''''''' 

organized though the ^^^^Po^ro^t^^^^^^^^^ -up 

t?a^i-nlTr:d;?t\as?c"eJuJ:t?on":S jn 'foTrl.^^ ---ed 
center for migrant children wa LJed Sv Z tt'^l ^^J^'^^d care 
and operated for eight welks in the camS^ 5 .n.IT^'"//^,"""'^ Churches 
days was recorded °^ 1 ''^70 child care 
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HOUSING 



Three years ago Congress reaffirmed the national housing goal adopted in 1948 
of "a decent home and a suitable living environment for every American family," 
A great deal of progress has been made toward this goal. Yet, both percentage-^ 
wise and in absolute terms, the number of substandard homes in rural areas is 
still nearly twice that in metropolitan areas. 

Over 50 percent of the poor housing is occupied by low-income families. The 
problem is aggravated by the fact that alternative sources of housing credit 
are usually much m.ore limited in rural areas, both for consumers and builders. 

There is a constant and continuing need for supplying community leaders and 
public officials,, as well as consumers themselves, with information about types 
of assistance available and alternative v/ays of dealing with the problem. They 
also need to know about the contribution which adequate housing can make to the 
economic development of their areas. 



Statistical Summary 

During fiscal 1971, USDA personnel over the country helped more than 4,550 
communities in surveying their housing needs and in reaching decisions as to 
how they should proceed. More than 21,800 specific projects were assisted. In 
the process nearly 392,000 information and educational publications, along with 
9,872 items for the news media, were prepared and distributed. The USDA 
agencies expended more than 145 man-years on this particular activity. 

During the past USDA agencies have participated in or conducted approxi- 

mately 14,750 ccmmnity meetings, workshops or conferences for the benefit of 
consumers, public officials, community leaders, builders, contractors, lenders 
and professional staffs to help them assess the extent of the housing problem 
and to acquaint them v;ith alternative v/ays of improving the quality and quantity 
of housing in their respective areas. Special attention has been given to the 
needs of low-incoT-e families, including Indians, migrant workers and the elderly^ 
Assistance has been provided in the organizing of housing authorities, training 
housing authority staffs and training tenants and prospective home owners to 
prepare them for assuming the responsibilities of home ownership. Additional 
assistance provided involved such things as: 

- organization and support of local groups to promote better housing for 
their communities. 

— zoning, building codes and site development. 

- - housing plans for builders and prospective home owners. 
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- - advising on types of financial assistance available for housing construction. 

- - housing choices available to accommodate varying needs. 

- - development of multi-county arrangements for providing housing for low-income 

- - organization and support of mutual self-help housing projects. 

- - development of rental housir^ .projects to accommodate rural people, parti- 

cularly school teachers and other professional workers com nriSto thfarea 

iVllVj' °^ commercial and industrial enterprises ' 

locating in rural areas. «.c<k'isc5 

- - landscaping, renovation and home furnishings. 

- - mobile homes and mobile home parks. 

High! .ghts and Exam ples 

State task forces or committees, usually comprised of representatives of Fprfpral 
and State agenc es but sometimes including Sthers havina concern for Sousing 
.t.to5''" to promote and support efforts to provide adequaL hou ?ng 

States reporting ^significant results from tnis activity include MississioDi 
North Carolina. West Virginia . Missouri and South Dakota? Oississi^^i, 

If% ^?i?Ii "-IS"^' ^^f^u '^"r^^ Development Committee was active in the coordination 
of a Statewide rural housing survey and workshop. The survey instrument was 
drawn by the Extension Service and used in one pilot rural elearic^Jsun^r area 
The survey was repeated in most of North and SoSth Dakota throSqh ?he ?oo^?a?[on* 
of Basin Electric, a North Dakota and South Dakota wholesale "iprtn" sSier 
ani n?hP? survey ."Tloi^^^ho US iTTT^^S?!^^ held ?or rSra ele?tr c 
and otner agency personnel in Pierre. Extension specialists provided traim-na 

n"d rttiaral"nc;'.'?n''*"?- '"S '''''''' ^^^^'"^'"9 m'rura'rh'o^'fS n 
under that agency s loan program. Representatives from the Federal Housina 
Administration conducted similar training on low-cost single and nultiSle housina 
^p;St:Son^toce"Jure?:°^""- ''''' ^^^""^'"^ agency^.vide7lJ;SL??o"rS? 

Adequate housing in rural Bedford County, Pennsylvania , was scarce. Permanent 
housing was more expensive than in other surrouhding counties, even thouqh aJeraa^ 
wages were lower in Bedford County. There were few local home buildors Mos? 

rrl^l f ? ' °" *° coordinate ideas and assistance In working with 
community leaders so that more new heme builders could be located who would build 
a low- to medium-pnced home in the county. 
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Local lay leaders and governniental officials were involved. These includPd 
mnisters, township supervisors, home builders and ho:ne bu Iders as Sc at?on. 
and the local rural electrification cooperative. ""T°ers associations. 

Each agency on the County Rural Development Committee participated The m.mfu 

n?anr;n"h?''"'-"°:'.^""'?' ^'^'"'^^ ^"^ ^''''^"Sed for Forest Se'-vice ho^se^ 
p ans to be reviewed by the Coormittee for selection of an applicable ow-cost 
SJh .'n I . ^^-VJ^^VJ" establishing standards, provided information on fiSarcina 
hoif '^^"^ -V^i ^" adjoining counties who were bui 1 di no FHA- financed ^ 

ncr^s and might consider building in Bedford County. These builders a sn ^pLh 
deve op usable simple house plans. REA, through th^ locaTcSoJeJat ve SsSd i?s 

a? itv Icl '""^r^H P^^" '''"''"^^ other' d ' boutlh ' 

activity. SCS is preparing soils information to aid in selecting building sites. 

Alniost 15 percent of 
dilapidated. In some 
Cor:iTiiinity Development 
its four priority are 
the Committee coopera 
Cooperative Extension 
of its kind in New Yo 
rural housing problem 



available housing in upstate New York is deteriorating or 

CnniU, lolT- •11"''^ *° ^5 P^''^^"*- Thus, the State 
Con:mittee (RD Committee) established housing as on^ of 
as and created a housing sub-committee. In January iq71 
ted with the r.'ew York State College of Human Ecoloqy and ' 
to sponsor a tnree-day Colloquium on Rural Housing. First 
rK, Its purposes were increased understanding of tfie total 
and explanation of agency roles. 



iLrnc!? ! °''ganizations participated. The short-range goals of stifpulatina 
discussion and increasing understanding were achieved. AdditiLlly a sta^t wl^ 

sJ^L-nf'? 'r?'"" IT""'' °^ goals, including c e ^er unde?- 

9;"stitutes adequate housing, development of a more innSvaJive 
attitude among bui ders, more flexible arrangements for low-incone housing and 

Szatinr^'n''"" ^""^ ^"^ programming levels amona a?l 

organizations and agencies involved in rural housing. 

Some r^embers of the National, State and local Rural Development Committees have 
agency responsibilities that are closely related to housin? cor-r^. The ExJen- 
on Service, Farmers Home Administration and Forest Service report^e greaJes? 
input in providing information and technical assistance. However sS made a 
substantial contribution by supplying soil survey infor^atioHor buildTng s tes 

hSus^ng' ?o1nrfr?he Jh1^°™ ^"^'^^ ^^^^^^^"^ ^^^^-^^-^ 

wnL^r"'?' 5^ ^^''^'■'^ state Foresters has been promoting 

^'ood for housing and providing low-cost wooden house designs. Results of [1,°,^ 
fc,?!ilr^ Illustrated in the response to low-cost housing plans that incorporate 
features designed in homes because of research performed at the Forest Products 
^aboratory. A questionnaire sent to 1,600 people who received 4,000 sets of 

of ?Hp\"n.'." '"^''^ built-probably representing only a fraction 

Of the houses actually built using these plans 'a^«.'un 
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app.-oved and privldefa > ork t?aTFZ\-r\^'"'^^"'' *° 9«t building codes 
h«es using Indian labor ?„ Mo" na ' oJh."r'^?r/" "j"""'!' lo«-co t'^od 
helped in housing develooitenFsSs^, J"!^"?'??/'''''* Forest Service 
«J3ta. Alabama, and Louisfana 5*l^£2!!sii>. California. Hawaii . Arkansj^! 

fl!e IS L™b-"e^ferSc1at'?or''?'" ""P-ation with 

meetings led to their request ftr^'^tnaJ^J^e's fo'r'M^r'" °' '""^ 

sftf^he^yS ??onS?fgirjJ?c?r":1 ir^'^^^ "o-ing 
contractors, and realtors Publir^Hnnc "o'^.'^shops included individuals 
private, business were usld inlJ^se IJkshSps'! '^'"^ °' applications by " 

L"5e?aT'?n1o.':"?u"ra?'fISmerX^^^^ ^^o^nes to low-and 

not have been n,ade withoJ fu / nJoLJiSn^r? T' ''ecoJd'c d 

FHA IS only one of the suppliers SfcTeJ^w assistance. Since 

of the information and techn cal a^«:?rLn ''"''^^ ^'^"'es. the total effect 
rural housing is substantial ' ^^^^^t^"" targeted to overcome the lack o1 

|?e^r*t^"^,iy?^-^ needs In Its 

agencies and government to "nrlnS •^''^''^ housing industry rpfffow 

economic grow?h of"SmuJ?ti s'L^a'^lf?;^'?? which'wi??"^in'^n-b" 1o' 
Staoe Task Force also provided leade^chin ?n ^ ^^"^ ^ milies." The 

forces. More than 50 counties have n?.nn a county housing task 

one, Forrest County more thfn ""^"^ ^"^ implemented the prooram in 

County has developed rcompJehensi-vrX:"-'^ ^?'"" ^''^ ^^^^ built^^MaSiso 
presented information toXfthan ?nS n''"^ P^'"' Oktibbeha leaders have 
c asses, Jefferson Davis bounty s ho,?. ^ 1"'°"^^ basic education 

surveys. Other county task fnrrpc ^ ^^as helped with housinn 

conducted cleanup, fiL camLw '^^"^^^ ^^"^ for building sites ^ 

tours; held -et?ngs^^"fh'hS\' deT?^"nd" uHuT ^^^^'^^^'^""^ ^^^^''-e 

"Muers and put out housing newsletters. 
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BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Services performed by Department personnel cover the range of activities, 
both direct and ancillary, required to create employment in rural America. 
Direct assistance to new or expanding industries and businesses includes 
solving managerial, technical, personnel and fiscal problems. An impor- 
tant aspect of direct assistance is finding individuals with specialized 
technical knowledge from within Federal and State government, private 
industry and the academic coiraunity who can help communities with business 
and industrial development. USDA employees help entrepreneurs locate 
sources of financing at the Federal and State levels of government and 
lenders in the private sector. In many instances USDA people help by 
gathering backup data and assisting in filling out loan application forms. 
Economic studies are sometimes prepared relating to specific industries 
or specific geographic areas. 

Ancillary, but necessary, services include assisting individuals, groups, 
cities, towns, counties and larger units of government inventory resources, 
analyze, plan and develop resources for business and industrial development. 
These services are used to prepare for the building of business and indus- 
trial sites and airports and transportation, communication and utility 
facilities. 

No less important is helping local citizens develop capabilities to carry 
out job-creating activities, including assisting in the formation of local 
development corporations, industrial development groups, development com- 
mittees and other citizen groups. The educational process of making citizens 
and local leaders aware of the requirements of business and industry are in 
many instances a requisite activity prior to any actual job-creating pro- 
jects. An av/areness of the necessity of having an attractive community, 
proper attitude and adequate public facilities is of prime importance. 

Statistical Summary 

In carrying out technical assistance and informational activities during 
fiscal year 1971, Department personnel assisted 2,860 communities or groups 
interested in business and industrial development with 4,647 industrial or 
business projects; participated in or conducted 7,979 meetings, workshops 
or conferences and carried out more than 1,000 surveys or feasibility studies. 
Approximately 117 man-years were devoted to this activity. 

In order to reach the widest possible audience, 4,836 news articles and 
mora than 480 fact sheets, newsletters and other materials were prepared, 
with a distribution of more than 295,000. Over 5,500 radio and 1,200 
television broadcasts, announcements and spots were prepared. 
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Since niid-1951, surveys indicate that -era than 4,865 commercial, industrial 
and community facilities projects have reen assisted by REA borrowers. The' 
direct jobs created in these undertakings have risen to an estimated 210 600 
About 134,000 indirect jobs in related industries have followed, brinqinq 
total jobs created over 344,000. 

The Colorado State Rural Development Cc-nittee was instrumental in obtaining 
State legislative funding support to maintain the State Meat Inspection 
Program, thus helping many small packing plants to stay in business. 

Substantial contributions to rural development were made by university qroups 
and extension services, such as the Industrial Extension Service at North 
Carolina State University. This Extension Service, consisting of faculty in 
the School of Engineering, works with s.Tiall businesses and local industrial 
development groups in plant lay-out, personnel management, and in evaluating 
possible uses and potential products of various raw materials and natural 
resources in this State. 

In Kentucky , the Office of Development Services and Business Research of 
the University of Kentucky College of Business and Economics maintains a 
staff of five people who provide extension assistance in management to small 
businesses and local governments. They work closely with Extension CRD 
specialists in securing clients and in followup assistance. The Division 
of Continuing Education and Extension of the College of Engineering provides 
engineering counseling to municipalities, development groups and firms. 
The College of Education works largely through its Bureau of School Services 
to assist local boards of education and other groups with studies of school 
systems, programs and problems, suggesting and evaluating alternative 
courses of action. Faculty from two divisions of the Medical Center counsel 
with local development groups, governments and medical groups regarding 
medical facilities and services. 

The Center for Industrial Research and Service at Iowa State University has 
seven field men calling on Iowa industries. Their goal is problem-solving. 
Many of these problems relate to community concerns such as pollution and 
safety. Also, the College of Engineering provides a large amount of techni- 
cal assistance, particularly in the area of water and waste. And the 
College of Education assists in the analysis of data relating to community 
schools — size, costs, quality, etc. 
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— working with Labor Department representatives and Cooperative Extension 
Service in developing a plan (called Operation Hitchhike) for delivery 
of manpower services to rural areas. 

— working with the Department of Housing and Urban Development in 
Model Cities training efforts in rural areas • 

" assisting Council of Governments and Economic Development District 
personnel in planning effective use of manpower. 

Statistical Summary 

In programs with State and local leaders in the area of manpower development, 
job training, and education, many activities were used to achieve a balanced 
program (Tables 2, 3, and 4), During FY 1971, 90 man-years of USDA personnel 
were devoted to manpower development. 

Highlights and Examples 

The Forest Service and State Foresters participate by providing work training 
experiences to the various manpower programs under the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, Included are NYC, Operation Mainstream, 
and the Green Thumb Program, Forestry agencies also take part in college 
work-study programs and college internship programs. 

One direct effort in Arizona and New Mexico which affects a number of rural 
coiTOunities has been organizing and training crews as fire fighters. These 
are Indian and Spanish-American crews trained in fire fighting control oper- 
ations and widely used by the Forest Service and other agencies throughout 
the West, Three crews were added this year. 

There are 15 CSTE pilot areas in 13 States. These pilot projects have more 
than twice as many participants from the rural areas in new training and 
education programs as there were before the pilot effort began. In one of 
the newer CSTE areas, a report shows that in the first year a new training 
program was established for (a) the repair of inboard and outboard marine 
engines, (b) waitresses in the new commercial recreation service activity, 
(c) on-the-job training for workers in a new plastics plant, (d) travel 
service guides or assistants in the recreation area, and (3) typists for 
office work. Vocational courses have been broadened to include special 
training in ornamental horticulture, 

A Woodsworker Training Program was begun in southern Illinois last fall and 
completed in February, 1971. It was a cooperative effort between State and 
Federal agencies and the private sector. The Illinois USDA Rural Development 
Committee, through its agency representatives, was instrumental in planning 
and implementing the program. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF RURAL COOPERATIVES 



The developn^ent of cooperatives has provided opportunities for rural people 
to combine their limited resources in order to obtain needed marketing 
facilities, supplies, machinery and equipment, storage, processing equip- 
ment, storage, processing equipment, and other services to improve their 
income and quality of living. 

Statistical Summary 

During fiscal year 1971 research, technical, and educational assistance was 
provided by Farmers Cooperative Service and other USDA agencies to 727 
cooperative development projects throughout the country. This assistance 
included approximately 300 survey or feasibility studies for groups consid- 
ering the establishment of new cooperatives or additional services by 
existing cooperatives. 

In addition, 2,195 meetings, workshops, or conferences relating to coopera- 
tive development were either conducted or attended by USDA representatives. 

Almost 350 new pieces of cooperative literature ~ bulletins, news articles, 
research reports, and newsletters were developed during the year, and 
cooperatives and their members received over 70,000 copies. 

There were 334 radio and television announcements and spots on cooperatives 
prepared for use throughout the country. 

Over 47 man-years were expended in these efforts, and groups in practically 
every State were helped. ^ 

Highlights and Examples 

Although most of the rural development cooperative work was with traditional 
agricultural marketing cooperatives, other types were also served, such as 
craft, catfish, machinery, credit, consumer, forestry recreation, and others. 

These cooperatives were helped to organize, and to improve their operation 
once they were underway. Assistance was provided on problems such as business 
management, record keeping, planning, operational evaluation, narket sources 
and structures, quality control, transportation, labor management, financing, 
and director and hired management training. This technical assistance was 
backed by basic research dealing with the unique problems of cooperatives. 
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NCRFD is a nonprofit corporation that, through assistance from the State 
of North Carolina , the Office of Economic Opportunity, and foundations, 
is providing assistance that otherwise would not be available. Since 
the inception of its program, it has assisted approximately 25 coopera- 
tives. These cooperatives perfom such services as the marketing of 
vegetables, livestock, handicraft, and seafood. In addition, assist- 
ance is provided to a number of State and Federally-chartered credit 
unions. 

NCRFD is now recognized as a major force in eastern North Carolina 
in rural economic development. For example, it has been able to get 
other agencies to provide many man years of labor to low income coopera- 
tives that othenvise would not have been possible. 

One of the cooperatives assisted is the Tri County Fanners Association 
at Whiteville, North Carolina . It has successfully completed its first 
year as a fresh vegetable marketing cooperative. Through a contract 
with NCRFD, the FCS has stationed a person in Whiteville to work with 
this 300-member cooperative. The Association is now in the process of 
constructing a $211,000 marketfng facility. 

Another example of the work of NCRFD is the Albermarle Cooperative 
Association, Inc., at Edenton, North Car ol ira . It is a feeder pig 
marketing cooperative that serves 11 counties. Under the contract 
with NCRFD, FCS has stationed a person in Edenton who is working 
successfully with 11 County Extension Agents and six FHA County Super- 
visors to train cooperative members to produce quality feeder pigs. The 
co-op presently has contracts with farmer-members owning 2,000 brood 
sows — enough for two feeder pig sales per month of 1,000 head each. 
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ELECTRIC AND TELEPHONE DEVELOPMENT 
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process and associated leadership roles. Incorporation to a legal status 
was considered desirable for most comniunities in order to provide a basis 
for developing community-wide electric and telephone service. 

An illustration of how successful the Department's efforts have been in 
transferring its expertise in economic development to the rural areas is 
reflected in the most recent survey of Department-financed electric and 
telephone systems. These systems reported that in calendar year 1970 
they participated in 765 projects which created an estimated 38,570 new 
jobs in rural areas. 
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ALABAMA 



ALASKA 



ARIZONA 



ARKANSAS 



CALIFORNIA 



COLORADO 
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John A. Garrett, Director 

Roo""7i7"r' Administration 
Koom 717 Aronov Building 
-^74 Court House Street 
Montgomery, Alabama 36104 

Tel: 205-263-7521 x 302 

ct^^rrtitfss/--^^^^ ^^--o- 

UniSersitToflS" ^^^^^^^ 
College, Alaska 99701 

Tel: 907-47S-7259 

Sn?^ ^: Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Arizona 
Tucson, Arizona 85721 

Tel: 602-884-2711 

Tel: 501-372-5441 

ctTSatlve^ExT' 

University of California 
Berkeley, California 94720 

Tel: 415-642-7525 

Lowell H Watts, Director 
Cooperative Exten^sion c 
University of J:So'^^^^^^ 
tort Collins, Colorado 80521 

Tel: 303-491-6281 
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CONNECTICUT 



George E. W.itham, Ass't Director for Pror-ams 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 06268 



DELAWARE 



FLORIDA 



GEORGIA 



HAWAII 



IDAHO 



ILLINOIS 



Tel: 203-if29-3311 x 460 

Sarpuel Gwinn, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 19711 

Tel: 302--738-250if 

J. N. Busby, Director 
Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 

Tel; 904--392-1761 

S. E. Younts, Director 
Rural Development Center 
P. 0- Box 1209 
Tifton, Georgia 31794 

Tel: 912-382-01^60 

Gale N. Goodell, Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Hawaii 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96822 

Tel: 803-944-8228 

Howard C. Tankersley, Extension Leader 
Comrnunity 6 Resource Development 
Agricultural Extension Service 
P. 0. Box 300 
Boise, Idaho 83701 

Tel: 208-344-5811 x 291 

J* B. Claar, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 61801 

217-333-2660 
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INDIANA 



IOWA 



K.^^fSAS 



KENTUCKY 



LOUISIANA 



MAINE 



MARYLAND 



Howard G. Diesslin, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

Tel:, 317-749-2413 

Marvin A. Anderson, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Iowa State University 
Ames, Iowa 50010 

Tel: 515-294-4576 

Robert A. Bohannon, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 

John L. Ragland, Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Uniyer^sity of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 40506 

Tel: 606-257-4671 

John A. Cox, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 

Tel: 504-343-7444 

Edwin H. Bates, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 04473 

Tel: 207-866-7200 

R. E. Wagner, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 

Tel: 301-454-3801 x 4101 
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MJ\SGACHUSETTS 



J. Richard Beattie, Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 



Tel:. 413-545-2715 



MICHIGAN 



George S. Mclntyre 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Michigan State University- 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 



Tel: 517-355-2308 



MIInNESOTA 



R. H. Abraham, Director 
Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Minnesota 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 



Tel: 612-373-1223 



MISSISSIPPI 



W. M, Bost, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Mississippi State University 
State College, Mississippi 39762 



Tel: 601-325-4436 



MISSOURI 



J. Vernon Martin, State Conservationist 

Soil Conservation Service 

P. 0. Box 459 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 



MONTANA 



NEBRASKA 



Tel: 314-442-3141 

Torlief S. Aasheim, Director 
Cooperative Ejctension Service 
Montana State University 
Bozeman, Montana 59715 

Tel: 406-587-3121 x 271 

John L. Adams, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68503 



Tel: 404-472-7211 x 2966 
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NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 



Joseph F. Stein, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 89507 

702-784-6611 

Maynard C. Heckel, Director. 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 03824 

Tel: 603-862-1520 

John L. Gerwig, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Rutgers - The State University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903 

Tel: 201-247-1766 x 1306 

Alfred E, Triviz, Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
New Mexico State University 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 88 001 

Tel: 505-646-3015 
(Retired August 15, 1971. Successor to b 
elected) 
Edward H, Smith, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
New York State College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, New York 14850 

Tel: 607-256-2117 



George Hyatt, Jr, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
North Carolina State University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27607 

Tel:, 919-755-2812 

N, Paul Rasmusson, Director 
Farmers Home Administration 
2nd Floor, Federal Building 
Third S Rosser 
Bismark, North Dakota 58501 

Tel: 701-255-4011 x 4237 
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OHIO 



Riley S. Dougan , Assistant Director 
Resource Development 
Ohio State University 
2120 Fyffe Road 
Columbus, Ohio U3210 



OKLAHOMA 



OREGON 



PENNSYLVANIA 



PUERTO RICO 



Tel: 614-293-6181 

Jean C, Eyans, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Oklahoma State University 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 7U07U 

Tel: U05-.372-6211 212 

Lee R. Kolmer, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 

Tel: 503-754-2713 

R. Davis, State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
Federal Building S Court House 
Box 985 

Karrisburg, Pennsylvania 17101 

Tel: 717-787-2297 

T-nrique R, Ortiz, Director 
Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Puerto Rico 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 00928 



RHODE ISLAND 



SOUTH CAROLINA 



Tel: 809-765-8000 

David F. Shontz, Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 02881 

Tel: U01-792-2U76 

E« Whit son Brooks, Director 

Farmers Home Administration 

Federal Office Building 

901 Sumter Street 

Columbia, South Carolina 29210 

Tel: 803-253-8371 3350 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 



TENNESSEE 



TEXAS 



UTAH 



VERMONT 



VIRGINIA 



WASHINGTON 



John T. Stone, Director 
Sout^f ^''^ E'^tension Service 

University 
Brookings, South Dakota 57006 

Tel: 605-688-4147 

William p. Bishop, Associate Dean 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Tennessee 
P.'O Box 1071 

Knoxvilie, Tennessee 37901 
Tel: 615-974-7112 

John E. Hutchison, Director 

?fv'''"^*c'^^^ Extension Service 
Texas A g M University 
College Station, Texas 77843 

Tel: 713-845-6411 x 40 

J. Clark Ballard, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Utah State University 
Logan, Utah 84321 

Tel: 801-752-4100 x 268 

R. P. Davison, Director 
Agricultural Extension Service 
University of Vermont 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 

Tel: 802-4511 x 267 

W. E. Skelton, Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Blacksburg, Virginia 24061 

Tel: 703-845-6411 x 40 

Michael C. Horan, Director 
Farmers Home Administration 
127 S. Mission Street 
Wenatchee, Washington 98801 

Tel: 509-663-8511 x 421 
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WEST VIRGINIA B* L* Cof f indaf f er , Direcl'cn^ 

Cooperative PJxtension Servico 
University of West Virginia 
Morgantown, West Virginia 20506 

Tel: 30U-293-b691 

WISCONSIN Gale VandeBerg, Director 

Cooperative Extension Service 
University'' of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 

Tel: 608-262-3786 



WTOMING 



Robert F. Frary, Associate Director 
Cooperative Extension Service 
University of Wyoming 
Larainie, Wyoming 82070 



Tel: 307-765-3253 
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